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(Origznal.) 
Theolegical Controversy.—No. 7. 
MR. MASON TO MR. BALLOU. 


Dear Sirn,—Upon the resumption of our cor- 
respondence I shall occupy the first part of this 
fetter in exposing the sophistry of your last reply. 
You say, ‘‘God does not save the sinner from 
justly deserved punishment but from sin and de- 
serving punishment,” &c. Now what does this 
proposition amount to, except that God saves the 
sinner from the dominion of moral death, the very 
phrase used in my syllogism? Let us see. I un- 
derstand you to mean, when you say, ‘‘God saves 
the sinner from sin &c. that God saves the sinner 
from a tendency or to sin and thus breaks 
up the habits of and disposition to vice in the 
heart; for, to say that God saves the sinner from 
sins actually committed, would be to affirm that 
such sins had{never been committed and there- 
fore absurd; andto say that he saves him from 
the just and legitimate consequences of sin would 
roundly coafront your previous assertion, hence 
the only consistent meaning | can affix to your 
proposition is, that God saves the sinaer from a 
tendency or disposition to commit sin in future. 
Now the only idea that Ihave ever conceived of 
moral death is the reign of that unholy tendency 
or disposition to sin engendered in man by diso- 
bedience. Now this irresistible tendency to sin is 
certainly a calamity and that too of the first mag- 
nitude—a moral delirium of the sinner into which 
he has by his own free act plunged himself, and 
the question is, does the sinner deserve to remain 
in that lapsed moral condition forever? He does 
orhe does not. If he does not, then he is not 
saved by mercy or grace for God has done by him 
no better than he deserves, in saving him from a 
calamity which he did not deserve. But God 
sayesthe sinner by merey or grace. Therefore 
God has done better by the sinner than he de- 
served by breaking the reign of a sinful disposi- 
tion engendered by the sinner’s own act. But if 
the sinner did not deserve to be freed from the 
dominican of this sinful disposition then in justice 
be might have remained under it forever. But if 
itwere the part of justice that the sinner should 
suffer the dominion of this sinful disposition for- 
ever, then a just and righteous law would have 
condemned him to that eternal moral death.— 
Hence the penalty of God’s law is eternal death. 
Now, sir, please observe that in regard to the 
somewhat, the evil or calamity, from which, God 
saves the sinner I will not, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, differ from you a hair’s breath. We are 
one on that point then, notwithstanding you 
attempt to expose the absurdity of my statement 
by saying, ‘‘If the sinner does not deserve to 
sin eternally there is no mercy or grace in his 
salvation from sin—for God has not saved him 
from a calamity which he deserved.” Does not 
this absurdity of yours lie as much agaicst your 
own theory as against mine? You will acknowledge 
that sin begets increased tendency to sin, that is, 
gradually loosens and weakens moral restraints 
and finally, if peresvered in, opens the flood-gates 
of vice upon the transgréssor—and that this in- 
creased tendency to sin is a just and legitimate 
effect of previous disobedience. Now I ask you, 
when the natural effect of the first sin is to make 
way for the next, and that for the third and so on, 
if this just moral law under which men find them- 
selves living, requires the sinner to sin more and 
more antil God arrest him in the highway of guilt? 
The wine-bibbler drinks inordinately; now the 
‘avariable effect of such a violation of moral 
law is to increase his thirst, and he continues to 
drink more and more. Now this increased and 
forever increasing appetite for strong drink is ac- 

















cording to Universalism, at least a part of his 
just punishment! But does justice require that 
the wine-bibbler should go on increasing in #x- 
cess and guilt, and that every class of sianers 
should sink in the same ratio beneath the stand- 
ard of virtue and holiness? Why, certainly, ac- 
cording to Universalism! Wold sir, you have 
brandished a weapon to destroy yourself! I will 
tell you a better way, than suicide, to brave de- 
feat; acknowledge it! None but men driven to 
extremities would hide in such a fallacy, for all 
can see that it totally perverts the meaning of the 
proposition. Justice does not require the sinner 
to sin on eternally or even for another day, but 
permits him to remain forever in that state of 
moral weakness and of inability to obey God, into 
which he has plunged himself, as a part of his 
punishment! 


In regard to your fourth paragraph I reply: 
On the admitted principles of Universalism the 
sinner has merit at the expiration of his just pun- 
ishment. After the full penalty of the law has 
been expended upon the offender, when he has 
suffered the last pang which justice required all 
her claims are fully satisfied are they not? Cer- 
tainly. Well Universalists maintain further that 
all punishment is calculated and designed to re- 
form the offender and that when it ceases to pro- 
duce that effect, it ceases to be just. Well the 
sinner suffers until he experiences reformation on 
your plan—until he submits himself to the gov- 
ernment of God--and this act of submission ema- 
nating as it does from the free will of the sinner 
is meritorious, being an act of obedience. Hence at 
the point when the sinner ceases to be a victim of 
punishment, having expiated his former crimes, 
and possessing an inalienable right on the score of 
law to resume the path of holiness and life, this 
new act of submission and adhesion to the divine 
government renders him obedient to the Creator, 
and hence deserving of deliverance from the do- 
minion of anoral death. Where then is the chance 
for the exercise of mercy? It is nowhere to be 
found. Further God brings the sinner to submis- 
sion by punishment, not by mercy—-by law and jus- 
tice, not by grace! Here again you are at war 
with yoursell, and are very modestly, because very 
unconsciously exposing one of the darling ‘‘beau- 
ties” of your system. It is certainly impossible 
for the sinner to suffer in his own person all the 
penalties of a just and equitable law, and yet 
have mercy exercised towards him? God must 
be just in virtue of some other arrangement and 
yet save by mercy; but Universalism purblind 
and insane has lost sight entirely of that great re- 
deeming scheme in Christ. 1 have now done 
with this part of the subject and will only call on 
you to answer the argument contained in my last, 
involving you in the absurdity that if the law is 
not eternal death, man is now in possession of two 
eternal lives. If my argument on the native im- 
mortality of man is open to exception; show it, 
if not, acknowledge it. 


I am now ready to make the long-desired ad- 
vance in the argument and the first proposition 
that [ design to sustain is, That some men will be 
finally and eternally lost! I shall not multiply 
quotations of Scripture as I might easily do, for 
one passage that shall clearly and unequivocally 
teach that truth is as good as a thousand; besides 
a hasty and superficial examination of any text in- 
volving such momeptus results to every soul will 
not satisfy me, nor ought it to satisfy you. The 
first text that I bring to sustain this proposition is 
found in Matt, xxv. 46, ‘‘And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.” ‘To affirm as Uviversalists do 





that this graphic description of the destiny of the 


two great divisions of men, the righteous and the 
wicked, has no reference to a general judgment 
er to future punishment, is in effect to deny just 
so much of the Bible, for scarce any ether view 
of it has ever been taken by even the smallest 
fraction of believers im any period, so that it has 
the common sense and united intelligence of the 
Christian world to sustain it—the very best proof 
that can be had of the correetness of the inter- 
pretation of so plain a passage; nor is it suscep- 
tible of receiving any other meaning without a 
gross violation of all the laws of Biblical criti- 
cism. If a man therefore can feel the assurance 
to deny the obvious import of so plain a fraction 
of the Word of God, he can without compunc- 
tion distort any portion of Holy Writ, that he 
pleases; and the Bible is no more a sure guide to 
the faith of the Christian, than the famed oracles 
of Delphos were a faithful exhibition of the fu- 
ture, to the superstitious devotees who consulted 
them. Christ gathers ‘‘all nations” before him— 
not merely the Jews who were scattered among 
all nations, and who could not be regarded so 
much as the representations of all nations—but 
the very nations themselves, and now invested 
with the attributes and authority of a Judge, he 
summons some to his right hand, and others te 
his left, and pronounced the happy destiny of the 
former and the miserable doom of the latter. 

But say you, the word translated ‘‘everlasting” 
means only a limited period of time. That you 
cannot prove. All authority, based on the most 
laborious researches and profoundest criticism of 
which the world is capable is deeidly against you! 
Again, if endless duration is not implied in the 
word everlasting, then it is not implied in the 
phrase eternal life, for it is as you undoubtedly 
know the identieal word letter for letter, point for 
point, in the original Greek text, and there is ao 
reason in the world, why the same word, in the 
same verse, and expressive of a similar event, the 
final, destiny of the human family, should have 
two different significations, meanings as different 
as time from eternity, only that a class of pretend- 
ers in divinity, not one in ten of which can tell 
the difference between the Greek and Hebrew al- 
phabet, choose to have it so! This language may 
seem severe, but I intend no personal reflections. 
I know there are men of worth among you, and 
there is ignorance enough in all reason among the 
Methodists and especially with myself, but while 
I claim some respect for the learning and piety of 
former ages, I do not yield implicit obedience to 
any one man’s opinions er the opinions of any one 
class of men. 1| respect Universalists as men and 
for what arguments they bring to sustain their 
creed I will give them due credit, but to offset 
their opinions in a mere matter of philological crit- 
icism against the rest of the world, and where 
there will be an inevitable leaning to their peculiar 
views, would be to offset the less to the greater— 
the unlearned to the learned—the modern to the 
ancient and long established view. But even in 
that case could a good, substantial and valid rea- 
son be offered for so important an improvement in 
Biblical philology, 1 would not hesitate to adopt 
the change. 

But again, according Drs. Clarke, Bloomfield, 
Scott and others, everlasting is the etymological, 
and most literal meaning of the word aiooton be- 
ing compounded of aiei an adverb having the 
sense of ‘‘ always, continuously, uninterruptedly,” 
and of oon having the sense ‘‘being”’ or ‘‘ezisi- 
ing,”’ hence we have existing always or forever. 
But again this is the invariable sense of the word 
where the nature of the subject, to which the ad- 
jective is affixed, will allow such sense without 
express contradiction, and then it implies the 


















longest dura fon 
will permit. Had aj{Greek classic author, used 
this word when speaking of the banishment of 


Themistocles from his country and said Themis-}: 


tocles is sent into everlasting banishment, no one 
would have supposed that the government of 
Athens meant to assert its authority to banish that 
man to all eternity—but just as long as they could; 
that is, to the period of his natural life or to the 
overthrow of the existing government. Hence 
when Christ speaks of the everlasting punishment 
of the damned he speaks of as Jong a punishment 
as immortal souls are capable of undergoing and 
as long as an eternal, Omnipotent God is capable 
of inflicting, hence it must be endless. 

But again, this is the most forcible term to ex- 
press eternal duration found in that rich maga- 
zine of literature, the Greek language. The wri- 
ters of the New Testament have therefore done 
their best to convey to our minds the doctrine of 
the eternal punishment, by employing for that pur- 
pose the most cogent, significant terms uf that 
varied, flexible, potent language. God has done 
the best he could in the use of the most perfect 
language that ever existed to impress us with the 
idea that the punishment of the wicked will be 
eternal, and if His declarations fail to convince 
Universalists, how much more shall all argument 
fail! Your denial, therefore, of the generally ac- 
cepted import of this term, implies that God him- 
self, by the power of language, never could con- 
vey to your conviction of such a truth! Surely 
‘if they believe not Moses and the prophets nei- 
ther will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” 

But lastly, on this point by the confession of 
Universalists, the Jews of our Savior’s day beliey- 
ed in the eternal punishment of the wicked. Now 
by indulging in such expressions as he did, Christ 
was only confirming them in error. If then the 
doctrine of endless torment charges God with 
cruelty as you affirm it does, why should Christ, 
who honored his Father, suffer a sentiment at 
once so repugnant to reason-~so destructive of 
the good of society—so much at variance with 
the whole tenor of his gospel—and so dishonora- 
ble to God to remain in full force among that 
people that he came to enlighten? There is not 
a Methodist preacher in the land that indulges 
more in the use of those phrases and epithets, ex- 
pressive of future, eternal, punishment than Christ 
did in those terms popularly used among the Jews 
to express the same sentiment!! Now this im- 
peaches, as one writer has observed, the compe- 
dency or honesty of Christ as a teacher of his reli- 
gion. Christ enters a community, to reveal his 
gospel, to rectify men's judgment on religion, he 
finds in that community a doctrine which, as Uni- 
versalists hold, reflects the highest disgrace upon 
God, and instead of opposing it es a dangerous 
error he adopts on this subject their modes of ex- 
pression —uses their illustrations and figures with- 
outa word of qualification or explanation! Is 
this reasonable? When I have disposed of other 
matter [ will preach you a sermon on Arminian- 
ism if you desire! 


Yours in love, R. Z. Mason. 





( Orsginal. ) 
Exposition of Scripture. 

«* And have hope towards God, which they also them- 
selves allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust.” Acts xxiv. 15. 

These words of Paul have been the subject of 
much discussion, and have been thought by some 
to teach the doctrine of uaholiness in the immor- 
tal constitution, and hence have been quoted to 
prove the doctrine of endless sin and misery. 
The representation, say they, who thus argue, is 
of the unjust, and surely if injustice becomes im- 
mortal and incorruptible it is endless. On the 
other hand it has been replied that such a resur- 
reclion—a risiag to endless sin and woe,—could 
mot be a subject of ‘‘ hope toward God;” nor 
would it be hereey to the Jews, as many of them 
appear to have already held to future wee, yet in 
language just previous the apostle says they call- 
ed his worship heresy. He held all they allowed, 
it seems, and still more. 





ews at that time, who held to a resurrection, be- 
lieved that all who should be raised would be hap- 
py; but they believed that none but “the just” 
would ever be raised from the dead; the souls of 
the others would remain in misery. In fact the 
professor seems at times to be strongly inclined to 
that opinion himself; but as he abandons the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul and takes the 
ground that all are raised soon after death with 
spiritual bodies, that opinion would force him to 
adopt the doctrine of the annihilation of the wick- 
ed, therefore he does not adopt it. Besides, Pawl 
clearly teaches the resurreetion of the just and 
unjust. Now the Jews believed that the resurrec- 
tion was a state of bliss to all who should obtain 
it; but they restricted it to the just, Paul extends 
it to all and he does not appear to differ from them 
in the opinion that the resurrection was a heavenly 
state. His hope was for both the just and the un- 
just; the Pharisees limited this to one class. Both 
regarded it as a blessing to those who should re- 
ceive it. Let the Jewish doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion remain as it was, only extend it as Paul did, 
and it would as clearly teach that all would be 
holy in that state as he taught it, when he says, 
** God shall be all in all.” J. B. 

Madrid, N. Y. 


{coe pages 252-3-4,) I think has proved that the | 





( Original.) 
Let us have a Change. 

Dear Brotuer,— While the new year has 
opened upon us with all the interest of hope and 
realization, it is a fitting time to review the past, 
and correct whatever is defective, and commence 
whatever is improving. Were there a single 
item I were called upon to name, as truly impor- 
tant at the present time, aside from individual 
amendment which we all desire, it would be that 
we all preach this year, ‘‘Let us have a change in 
the religious doctrines so prevalent around us.”— 
When political men see things going wrong in the 
affairs of the nation, and the rights of their fellow 
beings trampled upon, they immediately raise the 
ery, ‘‘Let us have a change;” and those magic 
words very often cause thought to be bestowed on 
the measures pursued, and a change to be effect- 
ed. Is there less cause fur a change in the prev- 
alent religious sentiments of the day? What are 
the popular doctrines of Calvinism, Methodism, 
and Presbyterianism, but that old system of Ca- 
tholicism, established in the dark and ignorant 
ages of the world, and, too, by brute force, when 
light and learning were nearly gone; the same 
‘trinity’ to uphold other monstrous doctrines, the 
same ‘‘ evil one’’ assumed to be traveling up and 
down in the earth, and finally the same ‘‘endless 
misery hereafter’’ to overawe the world and bring 
mankind into subjection to the schemes of de- 
signing and unprincipled men; are not such the 
character of those doctrines, and does not this 
enlightened age, the age of reason and intelli- 
gence, demand that those unecriptural doctrines 
should be changed? 

Let us have a change in molive. What is the 
moral religious influence exerted on mankind by 
those systems, but of fear; motives wholly unlike 
God who is Love, wholly unlike heaven which is 
peaceful, wholly unlike the instractions of the Bi- 
ble with ‘‘ exceeding great and precious promises 
to all men”; driving love out of the world; treat- 
ing men as though they were brutes and only to be 
moved by ‘‘ threatening and slaughter”; without 
reason, without affection, or any quality bearing 
the ‘‘image”’ of his Creator: while on the contra- 
ry we all know that man is a child of his Maker, 
is a reasoning being, is affectionate and capable 
of being influenced by dove, and finally that the 
‘* goodness of God” alone ‘‘leads men to repen- 
tance.” Do not these things call for a change? 

Let us have a change in the views entertained of 
the Divine Being. For what is the presentation of 
the character of God but that of a ‘‘cruel master” 
rather than the ‘‘tenderness of a parent”; crea- 


sees; and how was hea heretic ia their opinion 80 doi , and 


ting men without the least possible hecessity for 
so.fizing their capacity and situa. 


relation to his views of the resurrection? Pro-|Aion in life, as just assuredly to lead them to de. 
ssor Bush in his treatise on the Resurrection, | struction 


as that ‘they have existence from him; 
and yet God declares himself to be only gi a 
father, t God doce in mercy and fs. so aoed.» 
Again, while we know, as all do know, that such 
views of the Divine Being drwe men away trom 
him, and are the direct cause of the sin of the 
world; while, too, if God were presented in alb the 
beauty and goodness due his glorious name, all 
men would Jove and serve him, Do not such . 
things demand a change? 

And finally, is there not enough in the forego. 
ing, especially when we take into account that 
those systems and denominations actually Tieense 
men to commit every kind of wickedness they 
choose, if they but repent even one hour before 
they die, thus setting aside all punishment and 
justice; and, too, when we know that thousands 
on thousands actually do thus live and practice 
under such instruction, and are the source of the 
crime of the land—need we say that such systems, 
inculcating such doctrines, have been long enough 
tried, tried fifteen hundred years or so, and the 
world has been growing worse and worse, more 
wicked and cruel every year of its existence, (ex- 
cept what light and love Universalism has exerted 
upon it,) I say, have not these systems been long 
enough tried, and is it not now time we hada 
change? 

Then let us have a change. Let every Univer- 
salist minister preach a change from the pulpit; 
let it be echoed by every Church and Society, ev- 
ery man and woman, every boy and girl, in fami- 
lies and parties, in journeys and resting places, 
and finally everywhere, and at all times, till a 
change is effected. Then will men learn to think 
of each other as brethren; then will men be gov- 
erned by kindness ; then will men treat each other 
as children of the same family, destined to the 
same happiness, living in love, and the world wilt 
be happy, and heaven our final home. 

Yours, truly, 

Washington, D.C. 


— 


C. S. 





( Original.) 
Stray Leaves—No. 4. 
BY CLERICUS, 


It is Sabbath morning, and the sable curtains of 
night are drawn around us. The day is past, and 
the glory of the heavens is seen afar off. We 
look up and admire. We eontemplate and feel to 
rejoice in the Lord of the holy Sabbath. What 
a wise and benevolent arrangement in the econo- 
myof God’s government, that the Sabbath—peace- 
ful Sabbath, was made for man. What a bless- 
ing to the world is the Christian Sabbath. How 
it gladdene my heart, when ‘‘the parting ray 
ushers placid evening in,” and the day of rest be- 

ins. 
. ** Hail, holy Sabbath day! 

Those days of joyful rest; 

Of all the days assigned to man, 
Most holy and most blest; 

When as returns thy sacred sun, 
With joy | hail the ray 

Which tells the world there has begun 
Another Sabbath day.’’ 

Although the Christian Sabbath is a great 
blessing to the community—yet, like many other 
gifts and blessings—it is not duly prized and val- 
ued. How many there are who look upon it as & 
day—not of rest from the cares of life—but as 4 
means to fit and prepare the soul for future enjoy- 
ment—in the unseen world. Like the Gospel— 
and the religion of Christ—they think it of but 
little value—so far as the present life is concern- 
ed. Here, then, is where they greatly err, For 
the Sabbath, like the Gospel, and the religion of 
Jesus, was designed to benefit us while in this 
life—and give us a foretaste of the future joys of 
immortal blessedness—where we shall have all 
Sabbath—where the Gospel will not be needed— 
and the religion of heaven will have accomplished 
its end and aim—and we all shall worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness. Would to hes- 
ven, that the Christian could always look upoo the 
Sabbath—and the gift of a Savior, in that light 
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which the gespel presents them, as a day of rest anil 
worship. ‘Chey look upon the Sabbath only as a 
means—and the Savior as a being who came to save 
us from the wrath of an angry God and a burning 
hell and future endless torments. Now, we should 
constantly bear in mind, that the Savior, like the 
Sabbath, has been given unto us to benefit us while 
in “this vale of tears.” The Sabbath is a day set 
apart by the Creator for a day of rest, and for reli- 
gious instruction, And the Savior for a like purpose, 
to give us a rest in believing, and instruct us in all 
the great truths of high heaven. And he who has 
tight views of the design of the Sabbath, and the 
gift of the Savior, can exclaim,— 
“ The Christian takes the Book, 
The Book by God inspired, 
And dwelling on the sacred page, 
His soul anew is fired ;— 
He feels a nobler, purer flame, 
Within his breast arise ; 
His bosom gtows at Jesus’ name, 
For his own sin he sighs. ” 


But le d to say hing about Sabbath 
‘evening. It is a season of much joy to the tninister 
of Christ, who goes forth as a herald of salvation, 
and dispenses the word of life to souls that are dead 
in sin. He then feels the need of divine wisdom, 
and the influence of God’s spirit, that he may win 
souls to the love of truth, and the ways of virtue, 
whose paths are peace. 

It is now about five years since the writer com- 
menced the important object of preaching Jesus, and 
him crucified. And during all this time, he has been 
striving to convince the people that Gop, Curist, 
and May, are worthy the attention of every individ- 
val of the human race. ‘They should occupy our 
thoughts, and claim our undivided attention. And 
what | mean by God, is, his true character and mor- 
al government. And by Christ, | mean, the doc- 
trines and precepts he inculcated while on earth, 
And by Man, I mean, his many wants and destiny. 

Now, the Sabbath is the day appointed by God, to 
speak of these things, and present them to the minds 
of the people, and call upon them to obey the pre- 
cepts of Christ, and to remember that God judges 
in the earth, and that the Gospel kingdom is set up 
in the hearts of the people. 
come over tne, after the Sabbath has ended, while 
contemplating upon the great responsibility which 
rests upon the servants of Christ. None but they 
who have engaged in the work, huve any just con- 
ceptions of our feelings, and the many thoughts that 
steal over us. We have many duties to perform 
that few seldom think of. We must prepare our 
sermons—visit the sick—attend funerals—and per- 
form many other duties, in common with the rest of 
the world. But, after all, we have happy thoughts, 
and feel to rejoice in the God of truth and mercy. 
We go up to the house of God, and there meet with 
the sons of the Most High. We behold the people 
with glad hearts, aud as we gaze about, and behold 
the happy countenances of those present who have 
tasted of the waters of life, we are ready to exclaim: 

** Oh, every Christian heart 
Can God's rich blessings prize, 
They well can feel the sacred rest 
‘That in the Sabbath lies. 
In love they meet on holy time, 
in love they meet to pray, 
And offer up a vow sublime, 
Upon a Sabbath day.” 

May we all bear in mind, that “this is the day 
which the Lord hath made,” by the resurrection of 
Christ; let us then * rejoice and be glad in it.” Let 
us all prize the holy Sabbath above all other days, 
and love to assemble ourselves together on this day 
and pay our vows to God. How is it, that we are 
so negligent and indifferent about the right observ- 
ance of this day? Let us arise from our slumbers, 
and shake ourselves from the dust, and wash our 
robes, and fit our hearts for the true worship of that 
good Being whose nature and name is love. 


( Oreginal. ) 
Br. Gregory's Tour in Chittenden County. 


Br. Battov,—Having recently made a visit among 
my old friends in Chittenden Co., I wish to make a 
few remarks through the columns of your paper, 
upon the state of our cause in that section. I will 
endeavor to state the situation of things spiritual, in 
that county, as well as I have been enabled to learn 
them, from a two weeks visit. 

14 Dec. Onthis day I had an appointment to 
preach in Williston—and a good, and, | trust, profit- 
able meeting we had. ‘Theday was not very favorable; 
notwithstanding, the Town Hall was filled with at- 
tentive and inquiring hearers. {delivered two dis- 
courses on the claims of our faith upon Universalists, 
and urged the necessity of a greater zeal and devo- 
tedness to our blessed cause. {n the evening I de- 
livered a Temperance Lecture to a large and re- 
spectable audience. Among my hearers, f was hap- 
Py to learn, were the Rev. Mr. Bingham the Congre- 








I feel a deep solemnity | . 





gational minister, and the deacons of his church, 
Indeed, I learned that Mr. B. gave notice of my 
meeting, and urged his hearers to attend. This was 
man-like—worthy of a ‘Temperance man—a Chris- 
tian. Would it were so in all the towns in the land. 
But it is not. Many professed ministers of Christ 
cannot meet a Universalist upon the great platform 
of Tem nee, and unite with him in the palling 
down of the strong holds of king Alcohol, but will 
allow their sectarian feelings to operate upon them, 
in such a manner as to cause them to refuse to work 
with those whom they deem wrong in faith. Thus, 
Temperance is retarded in those towns, where such 
miserable apologies for Christ’s ministers reside, and 
we cannot expect better things until they are con- 
verted or removed, 

In Williston 1 met with a number of my former 
acquaintances, and enjoyed the hospitalities of Brs. 
Brown and Shaw. May God bless them and their 
families for their kindness to me. 

The friends in this town are anxious to settle a 
minister. 1 should consider it a desirable , location, 
and cannot but hope that their desires may be granted. 

20 Dee. Thisday I had an appointment in Bur- 
lington, the place of my labors ten years ago. Since 
my retmoval, the friends of God’s impartial grace 
have had but very little preaching. In fact, B. has 
been considered one of the ‘‘dark spots.” ‘Those 
friendly to the cause have not deemed it expedient 
to do any thing, from the fact that the Unitarians in 
that place have a large and splendid church anda 
wealthy society, and many calling themselves Uni- 
versalists, ‘* not being particular,” would rather at- 
tend their meetings, and thus get along through the 
world as peaceable and comfortable as possible—ra- 
ther than to be pioneers in the cause of truth, and 
bear the reproach and scorn that inevitably follow 
reformers. So they have settled down in the chair 
of indifference, and are crying, a little more sleep, a 
little more slumber, a little more folding of the hands. 
Since my visit there, I believe | have succeeded in 
galvanizing some of them with the spiritual galvan- 
isin of the gospel, and having awoke from their long 
sluinber they seem anxious to do something for God’s 
holy cause. 

** But where can we get a room to hold onr meet- 
ing in,” says one. “ We cannot have the Court 
House, for that is undergoing repairs.” One Br. 
suggested that we try Strong’s Hall, a room fitted up 
in very good style for lectures, concerts, &c. An 
effort was made to obtain it, but no—it could not be 
had, for love nor money. The owners are Episco- 
ree and 1 presume had to consult their good 

ishop, who does not like cold water Universalists. 
(The Bishop, | am told, is opposed to the Tempe- 
rance cause, on the ground that it is inexpedient to 
make men temperate before they are made Chris- 
tians. He would have them believe in Episcopacy 
and then—what then? drink rum if they have a mind 
to! How many has this Rev. stumbling-block, in 
the path of Temperance, converted since his resi- 
dence in B.? And how long will it take him to 
christianize all Burlington, should he continue to be 
as successful as he has been for the last twelve years? 
The whole village will sink into the vortex of utter 
ruin, with its Bishop, if the people are not aroused 
from their slumbers. ) 

Strong’s Hall was refused for a Universalist meet- 
ing, although like the Broadway ‘Tabernacle in New 
York, it is let for every species of tomfvolery that 
comes along. But never mind, we will put it down 
to their Christian disposition. Men must act out 
their natures! 

‘The ‘Town Hall, under the Court House, was ob- 


Ou Wednesday, Friday and Saturday evenings I 
lectured on ‘Temperance in B.—two of the lectures 
were delivered in the Baptist meeting house; and oa 
Sunday evening I lectured on the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty. ‘So you perceive they kept me busy. 
Thanks to our kind friends in B. (without partieu- 
larizing,) for their hospitality. 

Dee. Curistmas Eve. My old friend Ferry 
of Bridport, had sent word to Williston, that he 
wanted me te come and preach ia his town on Christ- 
mas Eve, and having no engagement that evening | 
complyed with his request. Here [ met our worthy 
and excellent Br. Kittredge Haven—and we indeed 
had a happy meeting. The Congregational meeting 
house was illuminated, and a respectable audience 
was in attendance. Fears of the Sinall Pox in that 
village kept large numbers away. Thanks to our 
good friends Ferry and son and family for their hos- 
pitality. May this aged father im Israel have the 
privilege of seeing our cause permanently establish- 
ed in Bridport, and may his last days be his happiest! 

Dec. 25. By the kindness of father Ferry, | was 
taken by him to Vergennes, the city of Vermont. 
Here I found our good friend Wilson. He is almost 
alone in declaring God’s holy truth, in that place. 
In the evening, attended a ‘Temperance meeting in 
the Vestry of the Methodist house—heard a Lecture 
from Professor 'Twining—spoke a few moments on 
this subject. Temperance rather at a low ebb at V. 

Dec. 26. Called on friend Powers of Ferrisburgh. 
Found him zealous and active in the good cause. 
Sart to preach in F. during the winter, if pos- 
sible. 

This evening lectured on Temperance in Char- 
lotte, in the Congregational meeting house. Had a 
very good meeting—assisted by the Rev. Mr. Good- 
man—tarried over night with Dea. Wheeler, who is 
an ardent friend of ‘Temperance. 

Dee. 27. This evening lectured on Temperance 
in Shelburne. Found the peeple cold and indiffer- 
ent on the subject. ‘The Methodists had been so 
busy in carrying on a protracted meeting that they 
neglected to give notice of my Lecture until the 
evening previous. ‘The consequence was, we had 
rather a slim attendance. One old inebriate was 
present, who lectured more to the purpose than I 
could—as his looks, actions, everything about him, 
testified faithfully of what rumsellers had done for 
him. He interrupted me, by saying—* Put it on.’” 
** You can’t make it go;” and with such expressions 
he reminded me of the anecdote of the groggery 
man’s sign. A little boy in the city, as he was pass- 
ing a rum hole, saw a poor, ragged, filthy drunkard 
come reeling out of it, and fall near the door. The 
boy run in, and addressing the man behind the eoun- 
ter, said, ** Mister, Mister, your sign has fell down.” 
That drunkard was a faithful representation of the 
rumseller’s business. 

Dec. 28, Preached in Shelburne—had a respecta- 
ble audience in point of numbers. ‘The brethrea 
could support a preacher here one quarter or one 
half of the time, and J believe they are about ready 
to make the trial. Thanks to Brs. Isham and Hall, 
and their families, for their kind attention to me. 

In the evening of this day, [ lectured in Hines- 
burgh, on Temperance—had the large Baptist meet- 
ing house well filled—the Baptist and Congregation- 
al clergymen were present, and took part in the ser- 
vices. 

Thus, Br. B., in fourteen days [ delivered fifteeu 
discourses, on various subjects; and I cannot but 
hope that some good was done in the cause of God 
and humanity.* Joun Grecory, 

Northfield, Jan. 1, 1846. 





tained and although it was very dirty, (and a dark 
looking bole it was too) and notwithstanding it was 
considered very unpopular to worship God in such a 
place, when there were plenty of churches in the 
village well carpeted and cushioned—yet blessed be 
the good Father of our spirits, it was filled three 
times during the Sabbath. The afternoon congre- 
gation numbered, it was thought, over three hundred. 
We had a season of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord in that dark eellar—and many a soul was 
led to rejoice, that they had the privilege ot listening 
to the words of eternal life. The meeting so inspir- 
ited our friends, (and I found that a new set of 
Universalists had moved into the place since my re- 
moval) that numbers inquired anxiously if | would 
not come back to Burlington, believing as they said, 
that they could build a house in the spring. Could f 
believe that [ should be the means, under God, of 
building up a good permanent society, and a meet- 
ing house in this place, would it not be my duty to 
make the trial? 

You perceive, Br. B., that I found the prospect of 
building up Universalism in Burlington, better than 
we anticipated. I do verily believe that there is no 
place in the United States, where a good society can 
be got up more readily than in this. O, for our be- 
loved Zion’s sake, may some one soon make the ex- 
periment. 


| How To wratre ror Newsparers.—l. Havesome- 
| thing to write about. 2. Write plain—dot your i’s, 
| Cross your t’s; point, your sentences, and begin them 
| with capitals. 38. Write short, to the point, and stop 
| when you have done. 4. Read it over, abridge and 
correct it, till you get it into the shortest space possi - 
ble. 5&. Pay the postage. ‘I‘hese rules observed wili 
always ensure the publication of article, and, whai 
is still more desirable to the writer, will secure its 
being read.— Boston Times. 

Tosacco Curwine.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
has a column and a half illustrative of the injurious 
nature of tobacco chewing. Almost every farmer iu 
the country, according to the Ledger, is an inveie- 
rate tobacco chewer; and does not, consequently, 
compare with the farmers of Europe for robust per- 
son or general healthy appeararce. 





Hints ro Giris.—A wise girl would win a lovee 
by practising those virtues which secure admiration. 
when personal charms have failed. 

A simple girl endeavors to recommend herself 4y 
the exhibition of frivolous accomplishments aad, 
mawkish sentiment which are shallow as her mind. * 

A good girl always respests herself, and therefare, 
always possesses the respect of others. 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 





Fer the Young Fotks. 





{The fi Sy tee ay soon in a book, by Br. 
Stickney of ‘ork, by whom the copy right is owned. 
We commenced ing it in our columns inadvertantly ; 


and in counterion that it would be Toe disappointment 
to our readers to bredk off in the mi of the story, the 
publisher hasranted us the privilege to go through with it.] 


Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 
CHAPTER XIII. . 

As Ned had predicted, young Lucre scattered in 

rofusion, not only the spending money which his 

ather allowed him, and the not unfrequently large 
sums with which his mother privatety supplied him 
‘but also no small amount of what he stealthily pur- 
loined from his father’s money w. And worse 
too; as Ned had feared, so he drew poor Friendless 
into difficulty and loaded him with the blame and in- 
famy of his own gailty proceedings. 

In his earliest years, he became one of the great- 
est of spendthrifts, and a dandy of the ‘first water.’ 
He dressed in the most extravagant style; drove a 
splendid team; smoked his cigar and tossed off glass 
after glass of champaign, with the utmost nen cha- 
lance; had his season ticket at the theatre, and fre- 
quented al! horse races and gatherings of every kind, 
where were clamor, boisteroms merriment, é@rinking 
and roiting. Indeed, he often boasted, that in the bar 
room of the inn, he could learn more than at school. 
And no doubt he could of that kind of information, 
of which he pessessed the largest share. In the con- 
versation most commonly heard in such places, he 
was quite an adept; and in the practices there com- 
mon, he possessed no small skill. 

To school he could net go when young, because 
his mother feared the cenfinement might injure his 
thealth—his health was so delicate. When older, no 
‘teacher was willing to take charge of him, er could 
‘keep him long with any credit or advantage to his 
schoel. So be was censtantly changing places and 
all fer fault of the teachers as ‘he said. Some were 
too severe, some were not qualified, some eased par- 
'tiality, and so on to the end of the chapter of com- 
plaints, he and his mother alledged against the sev- 
‘eral teachers to whom he was sent. 

His father took but little care or thought for the 
matter. He early saw that kis son was a willful, ob- 
stinate fellow; selfish in the extreme, and careless a- 
bout the rights of other; he fonnd him wholly unfit 
for besiness and determinately bent upon always re- 
maining so, and he gave him up entirely to his own 
will, and the little control kis mother could exert o- 
verhim. Her influence was never held by any 
stronger bond than that of bribes and flattery. 

While his taste for sweetmeats and knicknacks 
Jasted, and while these satisfied his desires, they 
were the universal stimulus to action and panacea 
for all difficulties. As he grew older and his de- 
mands increased, the quality and value of her bribes 
‘changed to keep peace. Soon his demand was for 
money, money, and she not unfrequently had to re- 
‘sort to unworthy and unfair means to supply these 
wauts. Ofall this, he soon became aware and no 
‘doubt drew many of his lessons of craft and intrigue 
from this very source. 

Threats, he never feared, fer he early learned that 
were never executed; and more still, he learned that 
‘every one who contradicted or molested him in the 


Jeast, rendered himself ‘liable te severe censure from |* 


‘his mother. ‘This gave him great power over the 
servants and all who were his inferiors, either in age 
‘or station; of which he was not slow to avail himself. 
When he grew heedless of these means,her influence 
‘over him ceased and he followed the dictates of his 
‘own ungoverned, unprincipled will. 

When Friendless became a member of the family, 
‘he paid him no further attention, than to make him 
‘the butt of his ridicule or contempt, or to exact from 
‘him some most unjust or degrading service. ‘To re- 
taliate upea him or refuse compliance with his exac- 
‘tions, Friendless saw at once, was not his proper 
ceurse; utiless he would loese his place, which ‘he 
‘did not wish to, as he knew ef no other place to go; 
and moreover, Mr Lucre had it in his power to do 
‘him much injury. 

Walter began with taking smati sums of money, 
secretly, from his father, and so long as the fact re- 
‘mained unknown, he never once thought of bringing 
any harm upon Friendless, for it is but justice to the 
‘boy, bad es he was, to acknowledge, that his faults 
were more the fruits of early mismanagement than 
any innate wickedness. But when tris purloinings 
‘became so frequent and of such amount as to excite 
‘suspicion, 'then he began to look about ‘for some one 
‘upon whom to shuffle 'the consequence. And where 
‘would he be so likely to make choice ef a victim, as 
in a poor Unprotected ‘boy, fer whom'‘he had no re- 
gard or pity? 

ft was sey Negrve'y Mr Lucre could pesitively de- 
termine that he had Jost money, atheugh‘he suspect-, 


ed it, and from the first mistrusted Friendless, simp- 
ly because, knowing his destitute condition, be tho’t 
he must feel a great desire for money; for he meas- 
ured the desire of others in that respect, by bis own 
inordinate craving which was uvever satisfied, 
which scrupled aot to take any step which would end 
in helping to fill his coffers. And all these misgivings 
of Friendless’ honesty, he indulged, notwi ing 
his known re tion for i ity and veracity ; a 
mistake which arose entirely from making his own 
principles and feelings, his standard of j nt.— 
And this is no doubt the main cause of errors in our 
estimate of our fellows; we make our own imperfect 
characters the standard by which we value their 
worth, never taking into account the falsity of the 
standard. 

Whenever Mr Lucre mentioned his suspicions, his 
son took good care to cautiously direct them towards 
Friendless, or to fix thuse already directed there. And 
his wife, taking the hint from her favorite, threw her 
arguments into the same side of the scale; pone a 
ske had never seen Friendless, he bemg confined 
closely to the business of the store and taking his 
meals at a boarding house. Thus his employer was 
prepared to act the part he did in the sad calamnity 
which threatened poor Friendless. 

Notwithstanding the youth of Walter, he bet high, 
and owing to his lack of judgment and discretion, 
not unfrequently lost his wager. a to the 
code of ‘honor’ (?) such wagers must be paid in pre- 
ference to any other demand, however just or rea- 
sonable, and as Walter had far more regard for this 
code than for any moral or religious one; so jhe must 
pay whenever he lost in such cases, even if -he had 
to steal means, 

To pay a heavy debt which he had thus incurred, 
he took meney to a larger amount than he had ever 
done before. And aware that this would not pass 
unnoticed, as his numerous petty pillferings had, be 
purposely placed some of the bills among Friendless’ 
things, and sent him to a shop with some more, to 
purchase a vest; which upoh receiving he pretended 
not to like and gave it to Friendless, who unsuspect- 
ingly placed it among his other clothes. The follow- 
ing day Mr Lucre missed the money ard without 
mentioning it, commenced a search among the clothes 
of his errand boy; where he found several dollars, 
which ke was ableto identify with that which was 
missing. He accused Friendless of the theft, who 
earnestly denied knewing any thing of the matter.— 
During the examination, the vest was produced; the 
person of whom it was purchased was called for who 
testified that the accused was the person to whom he 
sold the article and upon producing the bill which he 
received in payment, Mr Lucre recognized it as one 
he received the day before the theft. 

It was in vain that the injared, persecuted, boy, 

related the factsconcerning the vest. It was well 
known that Walter had always treated him as be- 
neath his notice, and no one believed that all at once 
he had conceived so great a liking for him, as to give 
him a new and valuable article of clothing. Poor 
Friendless was declared guilty, after an investiga- 
tion of the matter; notwithstanding many voluntarily 
testified to his reputation for strict honesty. ‘The 
latter circumstance, however influenced the judges 
somewhat in their sentence of condemnation, which 
was made quite lenient in consideration of this fact, 
together with his needy condition and his extreme 
youth. 
With a sorrowful heart the poor fellow went to 
the House of Correction. He served his time and 
came out, but his sufferings were not at an end; for 
his former émployer, who felt dissatisfied with the 
decision against him, used all his influence to ruin 
his reputation and prevent his finding employ. In 
this,he was not a Hittle aided by Mr Sanctus, who 
had been informed of the affair and took that oppor- 
tunity to be revenged upon Friendless for quitting 
his service for which he had never forgiven him. 

Under a state of things so discouraging, it was a 
matter of wonder, that the deserted, persecuted 
boy did not yield to the temptations to evil which 
beckoned him from all sides. Nor can his stern 
and unwavering resistance be attributed to aught 
else save the good instruction of the humble 
Betty, which had a strong and lasting effect; more 
because she was his only friend in his loneliness, 
than from any realizing sense he then had of their 
value. From this, let all, however humble their 
station, takecourage to do good; even if it be scarce 
observable at first; for they know not what may be 
the resalt. 

“ Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 
CHAPTER XIV. 

For many days and even weeks,’ Friendless wan- 
dered about in a most desolate and pitiable condition. 
Wherever he went, it seemed to him, that &is pres- 
ence was disagreeable; to whomsoever he offered 
himself for employ, by them he felt he was regarded 





with distrust. It seemed that his persecators must, 





| 


have been indefatigable in their endeavors to 
him or they could not have wrought sogreat a 
The poor fellow did not consider that, after a 


of the first harsh refusals with which he met, his feel- 
and |ings became so sensitive, that much of the after 
treatment which he received, was rather fancied to 


be bad, than really so. But that was not. 
he was too ems, Gineet and didtmaitoned se 
view things in their actual bight. 

He watched every ity to rupon ap errand 
or do a little job, that he might earn a penny, where-~ 
with to procure the small amount of food 
to prevent his starvation. Yet with all his watchfu 
ness, and all his prudence in husbandin 
means which he could gain, he often. suffered muck 
from hunger, and as for lodging, he had none better 
than the naked earta or “ the soft side of a board.” 
Wherever he could find a snug corner in a shed, or 
yard, or any outbuilding where he could unperceiv- 
ed stow himself away, there be spent the night; but 
it not unfrequently happened that frem even sach 
poor shelter, he was driven out by the owner, or fer- 
reted out by the watch and dr away to the 
watch house, as a public vagrant. Awd all this, ina 
place where thousands were reveling m luxury and 
perhaps actually wasting more than would have fed 
and lodged that poor boy comfortably. 

And not only him, but the throng of other starving, 
suffering creatures, whose condition was even worse 
than his. He found from actual living examples, 
that bad as was his lot, others experienced a harder, 
and he felt ashamed to murmur. One chilly, stormy 
might, a rich lumber merchant drove him unmerci- 
fully from his yard, in a corner of which he had ta- 
ken refuge for the night, under shelter of some 
boards, and left him shivering about the street, ready 
to sink upon the pavement when a poor woman, who 
saw him from the door of her hut, or rather hovel, 
(for it was scarcely more than a few timbers and 
boards thrown loosely together,) kindly allowed him 
to share a corner of her miserable dwelling with her 
own children. 

But great as he had felt his own sufferings before, 
they dwindled to nothing and were forgotten in view 
of the still greater misery of this wretched family. 
Children crying with hunger and cold, and the heart 
broken mother no means whereby to satisfy either 
want. While she, toil and care worn, sat late and 
plied her needle by a light, which scarce did more 
than to render the darkness and dreariness more ap- 
parent. And this fora paltry pittance, grudgingly 
paid, and which was but a small fraction towards 
supplying the pressing wants, of herself and little 
ones. Added to which, they had daily to endure the 
abuses und disgrace of a drunkeo husband and fath- 
er, and all this within a stone’s throw of the very 
shop where he provares most of the liquid, which 
wrought upon him such brutalizing effects. And 
worse still, within plain sight of the veryfhome of 
this dealer in death-draughts, whose family were re- 
posing in luxuries, the price of which was the very 
life blood, wrung drop by drop from his deluded vic- 
tims. 

And this man dared hold his head as high as the 
best, in what is called ‘ good society ”! 

When Friendless saw the distress to which this 
poverty stricken family were reduced, he went away 
thankful that his fate was no worse; that he had none 
but himself to care for; none dependent upon him 
for that bread of which he could scarce obtain a 
morsel, Qh! thought he, if but the crumbs which 
fall from rich men’s tables, could be gathered up, 
how many hungry mouths might it feed. But alas! 
he knew too well, from sad experience, how falla- 
cious would be the attempt for that poor woman to 
seek for those crumbs; nay worse, he knew it would 
often be but to subject the asker to insults and threats 
worse if possible than the physical wants she endured. 

One day as Friendless was loitering about near 
one of the markets, watching anfepportunity to do 
an errand or some “ chore,” he saw a lady and gen- 
tleman walking leisurely up the street, while their 
little daughter, a child of six years, ran on before 
them. Just as she was crossing the street and when 
near the market, a horse which had taken fright, 
came dashing furiously exactly in the direction of 
the little girl. ‘The spectators, who saw her danger, 
immediately set up a loud hallooing and screaming, 
which so confused the child that she knew not which 
way to turn, and ran first one way and then the oth- 
ems of her danger, but unable to extricate her- 
self. 

Her parents were too far distant to come up in 
time to save her, although they hastened with all 
possible speed. At that moment, the child turning 
to look for them, in her agitation hit her foot against 
a loose stene and stumbled just as the horse was in 
the act of running over her. The father closed his 
eyes in agony, that he might not witness the terrible 
destruction of kis darling, his only child; while the 
mether fainted and would have fallen, but for the 
assistance of a fraend, whe was wear. 
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dreadful singe, 00 ape 
t , an 

; the next, their child, their living, trenthing 
child, was in ker father’s arms, sadly frightened, but 


only’slightly injured. 

Friendless, who witnessed the whole affair, saw 
the utter impossibility of the child’s escape and 
denly tarowing up his cap and rushing forward, cau- 
sed ss horse te veer a little to one side, while he 


snatched the fittle girl in his arms and bore her to 


A moment ef intense 
to the principal actors in 


parents. 

ft was all but the work of an instant, yet every 
one seemed so much excited, as scarcely to know 
what should be done next. In their bony and alarm 
they hastened heme with the mother and child, ap- 
parently dorgetful of the heroic lad who had risked 
eo much in saving the latter. ‘The father, indeed, 
threw some money towards him upon the spur of 
the moment, but be had no farther thought for any 
thing save his child, whom he clasped tightly in his 
arms as if fearing she might be wre from him 
and again exposed to the awful danger from which 
she had been so providentially rescued. 

When he was satisfied his family were all safe, 
and when, after becoming more composed, he reflec- 
ted upon the whole affair, he bethought himself of 
his extreme selfishness and of his ingratitude towards 
the preserver of his child. This gave him no little 
uneasiness, for he was naturally kind and consider- 
ate. Especially was he pained when he recollected 
the needy condition which the appearance of the boy 
indicated; for altheugh he had but a glance at kim, 

t his likeness new rose vividly before his memory. 

e made diligent inquiries and instituted a strict 
search for him, bet all to no purpose. He was obli- 
gel to give up the pursuit, contenting himself as he 

t could, with the determination to *ountifully re- 
ward the boy, should Providence ever again throw 
him in-his way; which he heartily prayed might be 
the case. 

Thus was Friendless a second time prevented from 
meeting a friend, of which he so much stood in need; 
apparently for ne other reason, but to show to the 
world what a bey can do for himself, by his own un- 
aided exertions. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The slight recompense which Friendless received 
for his daring deed, was to him quite a treasure, as 
it provided for his more immediate and pressing ne- 
cessities and promised, if well economised, to do so 
for some time to come. So gaunt poverty, which 
had so long degged his footsteps and stared in his 
face at every turn, now fell back a pace or two and 
became far more civil, 

But he had had teo much experience already in 
financial affairs, in his own way, destitute as he was, 
to place any great reliance upon what he now pos- 
sessel, or to relax in his endeavors to procure em- 
ployment. He was as unremitting in his efforts for 
this as ever, and seemingly with as little success. A 
pe with one jot less hope and confidence would 

ave despaired long before; but he exhibited a per- 
severance worthy an older kead than kis own. 

Among other places where be made trial for this 
same purpose, was a grocery. As he entered the 
shop, the keeper seemed in loud and angry terms to 
be refusing some favor to a meanly clad woman, 
who was begging and pleading with him most ear- 
uestly, while tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“* My children will certainly starve if you do not 
let me have the potatoes,” she said, ‘they have 
scarcely eaten any thing these two days.” 

“But you owe me already,” said the man dogged- 
ly, “and if 1 trust you'more | shall never expect my 
pay. 

“Qh! you shall be paid,” said the woman earnest- 
ly,“ if my life is spared.” 

“'Why have yow not paid what you owe already?” 
asked he tauntingly. 

“Because my babe has been sick,” replied she, in 
alow voice, “and I was obliged to neglect my work 
*o nurse it,” and she sobbed, and wept aloud. 

“ And this will probably be the excuse in future,” 
said the man, in a heartless tone. 

“No, it is dead!” she said in a whisper. 

“Why did not you buy some food with the money 
which your husband spent here this morning for rum?” 

ed the grocer ‘insultingly. 

“ Would to God I could have done it,” sbe said, 
“but his appetite for rum is stronger than his feeling 
for his family. Our sufferings have but little if any 

upon him.” 

“Qh! you shouldnt have allowed him to get in 

a way,” said the rumseller laughing, as if he 
Was saying a fine thing. ‘‘ You women pretend to 

‘ave great control over us men.” 
ti “ Could not you do more to prevent his spending 
igmeney im that way?” asked she imploringly. 

You know our suffering condition. Cannot you, 





will aot you, ‘refuse to sell him rum, when he comes 
tto buy,.and try to persuade himto expend ihis 


sud- | themselves 


money for something to feed his hungry children? ” 

*¢ Oh! I am no temperance lecturer,” said he with 
an angry toss of the head, ‘“ My business is to snp- 
port my family by selling rum. I believe 1 was 
placed here for that purpose, and I have yet to learn 
that it is wrong. If my customers briag ruin upon 

pom families, that is there look out. Pao 
not take any blame upon myself; I have as much as 
I can do to look after the dollars and cents.” 

At this moment another customer, and one more 
desirable, entered the shop, to whom he immediately 
attended, —_ the poor woman to look some 
where else for help. 

As she left the shop, Friendless heard her say, 
** What canI do? I know not where to try again, I 
cannot endure to go home empty handed and witness 
the disappointment of my dear children.” 

This was more than Friendless could bear unmo- 
ved. Besides, he had recognized in the woman, the 
person who kindly gave him the best shelter she had, 
when he was in so great need. He took from his 
pocket all the money he had left and offered it to her 
saying: “Take this, good woman, it will procure 
you a little food. 1 wish there was ten tines more. 
1 weuld gladly give it to you.” 

As she took it, she said, “I have certainly seen 
you before. Ah! yes, you are the little boy who 
came cold and wet to our miserable home, | cannot 
keep this; you need it as much as we do.” 
Friendless drew back as she tried to place the 
money in his hand. ‘ No, no, keep it,” said he, «I 
shall soon get more,” and he resolutely refused to 
receive it again. 

‘© Well, if I take it,’ said she, ‘‘remember it is 
but as a loan, and [ willtry to repay it very soon. 
But come, you must go home with me and share in 
the blessings which it affords.” 

She purchased a few petatoes and a little meal, 
together with a half a pint of milk. Friendless went 
out with the older children to the lumber yard and 
gathered such bits of bark and sticks as they could 
find, of which they made a fire, over which the mo- 
ther cooked the potatoes and made some porridge. 
It was so pleasing a sight to see with how much 
relish the poor creatures literally devoured the food 
thus prepared, and how thankful they seemed to be 


| for it, that Friendfess had ao appetite to share with 


them, although urged to do so. 

He feigned not to be hungry and looked on, while 
the rest ate probably with more satisfaction than ev- 
er an epicure sat down to the most savory meal. He 
remained with them that night, but took his leave 
next morning; although urged to make that his home 
until he could find a better one. He knew he must 
preve a burden to the already overtaxed motker, 
and he forbore to avail himself of her generous offer. 
Now, thought he as he left the hovel, if I could 
but induce Mr. Luce, (the husband and father of the 
family he had just left,) to go with me to a tempe- 
rance meeting, he might perhaps be persuaded to 
sign the pledge and be reformed. I wish I could get 
old Mr. Matthews to take him in hand; he has dealt 
successfully with worse cases than his. I can try at 
least, if nothing more. At any rate I am glad | did 
not get eneploy in that shop, he added to himself, as 
he came epposite the grocery where he had witness- 
ed the scene the previous day. [could never like 
that man’s doings, Lam certain; besides he might 
ruin me. 

Having arrived at this very just and wise conclu- 
sion, he went whistling joyfully onward ; more in- 
tent upon his plan for benefitting the poor family 
than for bettering his own fortune. And that was 
characteristic of the bey. Self was never mere than 
number two with him. 

It shoyld be here remarked, hy way of explana- 
tion, that having so much leisure time upon his hands 
Friendless had not idled it away, but had improved 
it by attendance at lectures and other free meetings. 
So he understood nearly as well about things of this’ 
kind, as Walter did abeut horse racing and other 
similar gatherings. This knowledge induced his plan 
in regard te Mr. Luce. 

(To be continued.) 








Government of the Thoughts. 


You esteem it a dreadful thing to be obliged to live 
with persons who are passionate and quarrelsome. 
You undoubtedly judge right; it is like living in a 
house that is on fire. Dismiss, therefore, as soon as 
may be, all angry and wrathful thoughts. They can- 
ker the mind, and dispose it to the worst temper in 
the world, that of fixed malice and revenge. Never 
recall the ideas or ruminate upon past injuries and 
provocations. This is the amusement of many in 
‘their solitary hours; but they might as well play with 
cannon balls er thunderbolts. They may work them- 
selves up to distraction—to hate every thing and eve- 
ry body ; andito have the temper and dispositon of 

e Destroyer himself. Anger may steal into the 





heart of .a wise man, but reste.only in the bosoms of 


fools. Make the most candid allowances for the of- 
fender ; consider his natural temper ; turn your an- 
ger to pity j regard him as being ill of a very bad 
mper. . 
ed 


THE WATCHMAN. 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 
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Theological Controversy.—No. 8. 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON, 

Dear S1x,—I submit to our readers, whether what 
you call your expose of my sophistry, is not the merest 
verbiage, hardly worthy of particular notice. Your on- 
ly proof of eternal death, so far, has been a passage 
which says nothing about eternal death, any way, and 
which is, to say the least, as reconcilable with Universal- 
ism, as with Partialism. You have not even advanced 
the best argument from that text, in favor of your theo- 
ry—I mean that founded on the antithesis. 

By salvation from sin, l mean influencing the sinner 
effectually from the love and practice of sin, and bring- 
ing him to yield voluntary obedience to God’s law. You 
say, ‘‘ the question is, does the sinner deserve to remain 
in that lapsed moral condition forever?’’ Ans. He does 
not. Justice does not require it; neither was God under 
any obligation, in consideration of any merits of man, 
to save him. God's obligation to save sinners arises 
alone from his own nature or disposition—not from any 
creature merits. { deny that justice requires the sinner 
to sin on forever, or suffer any longer than he sins. Jus- 
tice demands obedience of the sinner. It does not de- 
mand his endless sinning and suffering; neither had man 
any claim on God, in justice, for salvation, as a reward 
for his merits. God rewards and punishes all justly,— 
but in addition to this, of his grace and clemency, he be- 
stows on all, salvation or eternal life, as a free gift, over 
and above all man’s merits. May I not reward and pun- 
ish my child justly for his merits and demerits, and in ad- 
dition te that, may I net give him an independent for- 
tune? He has not merited this fortune. It is not a re- 
ward of his works. Justice does not stand opposed to 
my giving him the fortune. The child has no claim on 
me for the fortune, in consideration of any thing he has 
done. This illustrates my views ef God’s dealings with 
sinners. I allow that God might have left sinners with- 
out salvation, so far as they have any just claim on him 
on the score of merit, though justice did not require him 
thus to leave them; but, had he thus deft them, universal 
annihilation would have been the result—not endless 
misery! But, God has not chosen, nef to save sinners— 
not to give them eternal life. He has, in his purpose, 
given salvation, and eternal life, and immortality to all; 
hence, justice was not opposed to his making this gra- 
cious, unmerited gift to mankind, and never did require 
their endiess misery. 7 
You say, “ But God saves the sinner by merey or 
grace, therefore God has done better sy the sinner than 
the deserved.”” Reply. God does by all sinners just as 
they deserve, and, in addition to that, treats them infin- 
‘itely better than their merits can justly claim at his 
hands. He-saves them from their sins, not from justice. 
If justice had required God to make mankind endlessly 
miserable, as the penalty of the law, then he could not, 
in justice, have given them salvation or eternal life. Do 
‘you now see inte the matter? 

I should say, the el ts of p nt are destitu- 
tion of happiness and pain—not ** the increasing appe- 
tite for strong drink,’’ as you impute to me; nor dol 
‘think it either philosophical or scriptural to suppose, that 
‘because a man has a thirst for wine here, he will have 
‘the same thirst in a future world. 

You have finally conceded that ‘‘ Justice does not re- 
‘quire the sinner to sin on eternally or even for another 
day.’’ Iam glad you concede so much, for, if ‘justice 
does not require the sinner to sin on,”’ nor require him 
‘to be punished ‘longer than he sinsthen it is plain that 
‘God may save ‘the sinner frem his sins, at any time, with- 
out saving him from justice, and justice does not oppose 
his salvation in the least, and, of course never did require _ 
‘him to be endlessly miserable. So you have entirely 
abandoned the ground you at first eccupied. What God 
might have done, for all of any claims that the sinner 
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had on him, and what he has done, are two very different 
things. All that I contend for, is, that Justice does not 
require men to be endlessly miserable, and is not oppos- 
ed to God’s giving them eternal life, or saving them. 

In reply to your second paragraph, I have only to say, 
whatever may be man’s merits, after his being saved, 
this can have mething to do with the previous work of 
saving him or bringing him te submission; and as it is 
**God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
goed pleasure,’ there can be no great merit, on the part 
of the sinner, for submission. You are mistaken in say- 
ing, *‘Universalism teaches that God brings the sinner to 
submission by punishment, not by mercy.’’ Universalism 
teaches that punishment is only one means, among others, 
of producing submission—that punishment itself is not 
unmerciful, and that, exhibitions of truth and love or 
grace, are the more direct and principal means of salva- 
tion. 

You say, “‘ It is perfectly impossible for the sinner to 
suffer all the pains and penalties of a just and equitable 
law, and yet have mercy exercised toward him.”? Why 
so, if punishment itself is consequential and disciplinary ? 
May I not be merciful to my sick child,though he must suf- 
fer all the pain of the disease as long as it lasts? May not 
@ parent be both just and merciful in his family govern- 
ment, over his children? Mercy does not consist in de- 
liverance from just and salutary chastisement, designed 
for a good end, but in doing a good to the sinner which 
he does not merit. 


You pretend to reply to my last letter, but to most of 
it, you pay not the least attention. What do you say to 
what I quoted from Dr. Clarke? Nothing. To my ar- 
gument on the will of God? Nothing. To my proof, 
that you hold that justice requires men to sin eternally ? 
Nothing. To what I said on the beauties of your sys- 
tem, &c? Nothing. 

We now leave the discussion on the passage, ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life,” 
and I submit to our readers, whether you have made it 
appear that the wages due to sin ‘‘is efernal death.’’ 
We stated in the commencement, our view of the pas- 
eage, in substance, as follows, viz. The wages of sin is 
moral or spiritual death,—lasting only while sin lasts 
—and, as all have sinned all must 1eceive their just wa- 
ges—but God has given eternal life to all, and all will re- 
ceive this gift, so that none will suffer eternal death.— 
Here we leave it. 

Your second proposition is, ‘*Some men will be finally 
and eternally lost."’ I allow that all were lost, and 
that all ‘* would be finally and eternally lost,’’ were 
it not that Jesus said, He **came to seek and save 
shat which was lost.’’ If all were lost, then, he came 
to save all, hence, none can be finally and eternally lost, 
unless Jesus fails to accomplish the object of his mission. 
He said, *‘I will draw all men unto me,”’ and again, 
**All that the Father giveth me shall come to me, and 
him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.’’ 

But to prove endless punishment, you cite Matt. xxv. 
46, ‘* These shall go away into everlasting punishment 
but the righteous into life eternal.’’ I shall rest my de- 
fence relative to this testimony, on the following positions 
of denial. 

1. I deny, that the punishment here spoken’ of, per- 
tains to the future or immertal world. Nothing is said in 
the 24th and 25th chapters of Matt. about, ‘‘ after death, 
the spiritual world, immortal souls, last judgment,’’ or 
the resurrection. I deny, that the coming of Christ men- 
tiened in verse 31, is now future. See Matt. x. 23, xvi. 
27, 28 and xxiv. 3, 30, 84. The 24th and 25th chapters 
of Matt. are one connected discourse of Jesus, pertain- 
ing to his coming and the seiting up or establishment of 
his kingdom on the earth, and some severe temporal ea- 
Jamities eonnected ‘therewith, and say nothing of the 
cLose or final’ consummation of his reign. I place this 
coming of Christ at the seffing up of his Kingdom, and 
challenge you to prove thet it is yet future, and is to 
take place at the close of his reign. Every king com- 
mences to judge his subjects as soon as he begins his 
reign. 

4. I deny that the original word, here translated ever- 
hastiag and eternal, means endless duration, especially, 
whea applied to punishment; and alledge that the word 
punishmeat signifies, corrrection or chastisement, which 
mrust, frem the nature of the case, be limited in duration, 


J shall comend, that vsege must determine the meaning 


of words, whatever may be their etymology, neverthe- 
less, I am happy to agree with you, that the roots of the 
noun aion, from which the Greek adjective aionios, ren- 
dered everlasting, comes, are aei and on. On does not 
signify duration, at all, but simply, being, or existence. 
The adverb aei, always, is then, the only root of this 
of this word which signifies duration. Now, this word 
ae occurs in eight places only, in the New Testament, 
and does not signify eternally in any of them; us follows, 
—Mark xv. 8, ‘And the multitude, crying aloud, began 
to desire him to do as he had ever*(aei) done unto them;’’ 
i.e. uniformly, since he (Pilate) had been governor. 
Acts vii. 51, ** Ye do always (aei) resist the holy spirit; 
as your fathers did so do ye:’? ye do continually resist. 
2 Cor. iv. 11, ** For we which live are always (aei) de- 
livered unto death:” i. e. we are continually exposed to 
death, 2 Cor. vii, 10, “As sorrowing, yet always (aei) 
rejoicing:”’ i. e. continually rejoicing. Titus i. 12, ** The 
Cretans are always (aei) liars:’’ i. e. habitually. Heb. 
iii, 10, ** They do always (aei) in their heart;’’ i. e2uni- 
formly, habitually. 1 Peter iii. 15, ‘* Be ready always 
(aei) to give an answer to every man,” &c. i. e. at all 
times, continually. 2 Pet. i. 12, ‘*To put you always 
(aei) in remembrance of these things:”’ i. e. constantly. 
Thus, in not one of these places, does the word signify 
endlessly, or apply to any period beyond this state of be- 
ing—and, if neither of the two roots signifies endlessly, 
it is useless to attempt to prove that aion has the radi- 
cal or etymological meaning of endless duration; nor 
will the etymology, on which you rely, authorize a 
stronger definition than continued existence, mstead of 
infinite existence. After all, the important inquiry is, 
not what was the eymological definition of these terms, 
but what was the scripture usage of them. 

I do not see how the adjective aionios can naturally 
have more force of meaning than the noun aion from 
which it is derived; and I challenge you to show, that 
eternity is the primary and natural meaning of aion. 

I should translate Matt. xxv. 46, as follows, ‘‘ These 
shall go away into long-enduring chastisement, but the 
righteous into long-enduring (or spiritual) life.’’ I see 
no more reason why kolasin aionion should signify end- 
less punishment, than that this word should signify end- 
less duration in the case of the banishment of Themis- 
tocles, te which you allude. Christ says nothing about 
this punishment being in the future state, or being inflict- 
ed on ** immortal souls;’’ and I deny that the Bible, in 
any case, speaks of everlasting punishment in the immor- 
tal state; and we frequently read of things in this world, 
called everlasting, which have already come to an énd. 
Hence, I see no proof of endless, or even post mortem 
punishment, in the expression kolastn aionion. 

Iregard your sneer at the ignorance of Universalist 
ministers as unworthy of your station, and especially un- 
becoming a Methodist minister. Your ‘statement that, 
**not one in ten of the Universalist clergymen, can tell the 
difference between the Greek and Hebrew alphabets,”’ is 
untrue. We make no pretensions to leurning, but 
nevertheless, it is manifest that Methodist preachers and 
editors, will not, and dare not, allow their people to 
read our arguinents and philology, otherwise this discus- 
sion would have been published in a Methodist paper also, 
and not alone in columns devoted to Universalism. We 
dare let our people see the best things your /earned men 
have written er can write, but you dare not let your peo- 
ple see our replies to them. I hope however, to be able 
to meet and demolish your philological proof of endless 
misery—not by the opinions of Universalist critics—but 
by the authority of your own learned, orthodox philolo- 
gists. 

I will show, in my next, that there were other words 
and forms of expression in the Greek language, which 
the sacred writers, might have used to express intermina- 
ble misery, had they believed it, and such as would have 
been stronger than the indefinite, equivocal term render- 
ed everlasting. 

I allew that the Pharisees in Christ’s day believed in 
endless misery; but I deny that Jesus adopted the peculiar 
phraseology of the Jews on the subject of punishment, 


Where did the Jews express endless misery by the phrase 


** kolasin aionion, everlasting fire,’’ &c.? I know, too, 
that Jesus cautioned his hearers to beware of the dec- 
trines of the Pharisees, and of the Sadducees. He un- 


doubtedly referred to such doctrines as were not con- 





either invented themselves or imbibed from the heathen, 
and as the doctrine of endless misery is no part of the 
‘law of Moses, and is not revealed in the Jewish Serip- 
tures, it must have been one of the doctrines ef the 
Pharisees, against which he warned his’hearers. Will you 
show that Christ used the same expressions en the sib, 
ject of punishment, that the Jews used to express their 
doctrine of interminable torments ? 

I wait for a reply, and remain affectionately yours, 

Eu: Baxuov. 





The “Circular.” 

A circular, drawn up by several of our mest able and 
influential ministering brethren in Boston and vieinity, 
containing a dignified, warm, and solemn protest against 
American slavery, has been sent, probably, to all the 
ministers of the Universalist denomination, with a request 
for them to sign it, or to return it with the reasons why 
they withhold their signitures. Its principles are stated 
in a clear, candid and cogent manner, and are such as 
nearly all the citizens of the free states would subscribe, 
itrespective of political or party feeling. 

Yet, as the circular lays down no mode for doing away 
or abating the evils protested against—and as many of 
our good lay-brethren at the East, West, and South, es. 
pecially of two great political parties, deprecate political 
abolition, will they not ask for the object and plan of 
future operations, which is designed to be pursued by the 
denomination which the hundreds of Universalist clergy- 
men represent who sign this protest? Do they design to 
enter the political arena, and use the weapons of this 
world or only those that were used by Christ, whe said 
‘* My kingdom is not of this world.’? Will it aot also 
incite a suspicion and opposition, towards our clergy am 
periodicals, at the South and West, that will tend, note 
little, to retard the spread of our religious sentiments? | 
know that many consider slavery the paramount obstacle 
to the spread of our sentiments at the South, and that this 
is the reason why 80 few societies exist there; and hence 
one cause for united effort to do it away. But not only 
our Southern brethren, but many of our faith, in the free 
states, differ as to the best modus operandi for reaching 
and exterminating the evil. Hence, although I cheerful. 
ly subseribe to the sentiments avowed in the circular, yet 
I think some measures or plan of operation should have 
accompanied it. It is one thing for five hundred clergy- 
men to protest against intemperance, and quite another 
for them to be agreed upon the best mode of suppressing 
it. K. H. 


Being made alive in Christ. 

I have noticed lately, that yeur limitarian correspon- 
dents, when driven to the wall by irresistible argument, 
assert that when the apostle declares, that ‘‘As in Adam 
all die even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” he 
merely has reference to the body, which is to be thus 
made alive. Now I never can read that assertion nor 
hear it, without smiling. How can a body be alive ix 
Christ, when the spirit that causes it to be alive—the 
very essence of sentient being, is dead and in rebellion 
against him? The body cannot be alive till there is life 
in it, and now, what is it that makes it alive? Whatever 
that is, it surely is united to or in Christ. The dody alive 
in Christ and the soul suffering the pains of eternal death! 
How ridiculous! It would, if true, fill heaven with emp- 
ty living bodies with no soulsin them! To send that 
which is alive in Christ, to hell, would be dooming hia 
there, and to bring the soul over the impassable gui 
would not be orthodox! Will some one explain, for it 
needs explaining, especially since Professor Bush ba 
overturned the doctrine of the resurrection of the bedy 
and teaches that, the old body is never to be raised at 
all. J. BAKER. 








We have recently noticed two pieces in the Gosp 
messenger, published at Wetumpka, Al. taken from th 
Watchman without, any credit being given—one is sig 
ed Lowell Woodsman. Our rule is, that, if an article # 
worth copying, it is worth giving credit for, except some 
little items of intelligence or statistics. However, ¥¢ 


do not suppose Br. McMorris, designed to do us a wrong: 


We know from experience that such mistakes will bap 
pen sometimes. 





Br. Joseph Baker, now of Madrid, N. Y., wishes; 
jen an appointment to preach in the region of Mos 





tained in the Old Testament, and which, the Jews had 


pelier, the 4th Sabbath in this month. Who speaks? 
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Christmas at East Montpelier. 

Tne coming Of Jesus in the flesh,—the Savior of the 
world—was appropriately celebrated at East Montpelier, 
on the eve of the 24th ult, Brs. Warren, Sanborn, Wake- 
field and E. Ballou were present and participated in the 
joyous services. The house was cheerfully illuminated 
and beautifully decorated with a few choice evergreens— 
emblems of immortality — and, on three sides of the 
walls, near the top, we read in large green letters, the 
emphatic words, ‘FEAR NOT; FOR BEHOLD WE BRING 
yoU GLAD TIDINGF OF GREAT JOY WHICH sHALE 
pE TO ALL PEOPLE, FOR UNTO YOU I8 BORN, THIS 
pAY, IN THE city or Davin, A SAVIOR WHO IS 
CHRIST THE LORD.” The choir, on this occasion, 
did better than we ever heard them befere, and this is 
sayiog much in their praise. A Seraphene has lately been 
placed in the orchestra, which proves to be an excellent 
accompaniment. The Meeting-house was crowded with 
hearers, in every part of it, and then, as we were inform- 
ed, some went away, for want of room. The sermon, 
was founded on the declaration of the prophet, recorded 
in the ;9th chapter of Isa. **Of the increase of His gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end.”” 





.~ mAnnAns 


In another column will be found some remarks of Br. 
Haven on the “ Protest”? against American Slavery, 
which has been issued for the approval or rejection of 
Universalist ministers in the United States. In our pre- 
sent frame of mind ,it 1s impossible for us to give the sub- 
ject any thought; but we suppose the Protest does not 
contemplate any political action oa the subject of Amer- 
jeun Slavery, but leaves every one at liberty to vote as 
be may deem consistent with his relations as a citizen, or 
net to vote at all, if he ch ft templates only 
the use ef ‘* moral suasion.”’ 








Magazine and Advocate—New Volume. 

We have received the first No. vol. 17, of the Maga- 
zine and Advocate, an old veteran in our cause,published 
at Utica, N. Y., by A. Walker, proprietor, No. 30, Gen- 
esce street. The Magazine is edited by Rev. Dolphus 
Skinner—Rev’ds S. R. Smith, A. B. Grosh, J. M. Austin, 
A. C. Barry and J. 8. Gibson corresponding editors. 
These brethren are all able writers, and their efficient 
jabors, heretofore are a sufficient surety of the future ex- 
cellence of this store-house of religious knowledge and 
intelligence. it is printed on a medium sized sheet, some 
smaller than ours—with goed paper and print, and af- 
forded at $1.50 per year, for any less number than four 
eopies—four copies sent for $5, and so on in similar pro- 
portion, for a still greater number,—payable always, 
strigtly in advance. 


Tue Western Luminary.—This zealous defender 
ef the Faith, commences a new volume—the fifth—to 
day. Br. Hammond, the Editor and Proprietor, expres- 
ses the conviction that he is publishing one of the cheap- 
est papers im the denomination, and a determination, in 
future, if he has notin the past, to pubiish one of the 
best. Sucoess te him in the latter particular, (for that, 
after all, is the true test of cheapness,) and ample pat- 
renage to sustain him in it. 

The Luminary is published every Saturday, in Roch- 
ester, N. ¥., at $1 in advance, or $1 50 if not paid with- 
in four months ,—$2 at the end of the year. Persons re- 
milting for five copies, will receive a sixth gratis. Twen- 
ty-five copies te one address for $20—fifty-three for $40. 
Address ** Rev. C. Ha d, Rochester, N. Y.” 








Remittances for the Watchman, 

K. H. for 8. W. of Shoreham $1,50; K. H. for Q. C. 
R. of Shoreham $3,00; Br. Tabor sent us $15,00 which 
thas been credited as per order. 

Northern Association—Conferen 

Thie Conference will be held in Barre, onthe 14th and 
th days ef January, inst., (Wednesday and Thursday.) 
Ministers and friends, will ‘callon Br. Sanborn at the 
South village, for direction to places of entertainment. 

Siewe. H. SAMPSON, Committee. 


ae ~— 


Tae Son.+lIn a late lecture of Prof. Mitchell, in 
Boston, be stated that he had, by the aid of the new 
instrument at Cincinnati, discovered beyond a doubt, 
that Sir. Wm. Hershel’s theory that the sun is an 
opake surrounded by a lumi atmosphere, 
isnot correct. He started no theory on the subject, 
bat left the fact to others who were disposed to the- 
orige upon it. 





Wews Items. 





% Tue License Question.—We have not yet heard 
from all the towns in this County, but we believe the 
Anti-License Commissioners are elected. 

The Democratic Republican doctrine is, that the 
will of the majority, legally expressed, is law, and 
ought to be obeyed, even if it is wrong, until it can 
be legally corrected. It is democratic to yield to the 
will of the majority... We shall see whether the 
Ramsellers will prove themselves to be democrats, 
or not. 

A large dealer in Spirits in this place, told us re- 
cently, that he wished the whole business of selling 
and drinking spirits was abolished. We go for that, 
exactly, and if all the Rumsellers would go for it, 
the work would be dene, instanter. 


Dreaprut Accipent.—Miss Harriet Schuyler, of 
Albany, was instantly killed in the streets of that 
city, on ‘Tuesday, 23d ult. She was niece of Gen. 
Van Renessalaer, and in company with the General’s 
daughter was riding in a sleigh from his house to- 
wards the streets of the city, when their vehicle was 
struck by another sleigh the horses attached to which 
had run away. Miss Schuyler was thrown from the 
sleigh with much violence, and died shortly after- 
wards. She was represented asa young lady of 
great worth, with a very large circle of friends. 


Fire.—At Richmond, N. H., on the 13th ult., the 
dwelling house, barn and sheds of Mr. Seth A. Cur- 
tis, were burnt. The fire was discovered about 9 
o’clock, communicated from a parcel of ashes, de- 
posited wn a wooden vessel in the house, a single par- 
tition being between the ashes and hay in the shed! 
No insuranee—loss $3800 to $1000. Some of the 
furniture saved. 








Extraorpinary Loncevity.—Died, in Bladen) 
county, N. C., on the 14th Oct. last, Mr. Wm. Prid- 
gen, aged 128! He entered his 124th year in June 
last. He volunteered to serve his country in the 
Continental Army of the Revolution, and, though 
exeinpt by reason of his over age, he served a full 
term in that war and has received a pension for 
many years past. He has lived to follow all his cbil- 
dren to the grave, except an «ged daughter. His 
grandchildren are aged people, and he has left great 


Tue Orzcon Question,—lIt appears to be reduc- 
ed to a probability at last, that a treaty will be made 
and concluded, during the present session of Con- 
gress, between the United States of America, and 
_ ea —— Britain and Ireland, 

which the forty-nint lel of North Latitu 
will be fixed as ee. beoutatien of the two — 





Ayotuer Tetecraru.—The citizens of Ithaca 
are about to have a magnetic telegraph between their 
ane vee Auburn. The aa is about 
orty miles, and the supposed cost of the telegraph 
will be $4000, mo 





Taree CHILDREN BURNT TO DEATH.—At Roches- 
ter N. Y., ‘Thursday morning, 25th ult., the dwelling 
of Mrs. Robinson, a widowed lady, was partly des- 
troyed by fire. Her children, two boys and a girl, 
aged eight, five and three years, respectively, slept 
in the upper part of the building, and were consum- 
ed in the flames. The fire had progressed. so far, 
before it was discovered, that the persons in the 
lower part of the house had barely time to save their 
own lives. 





In order to improve in life, all of us should, at the 
beginning of each year form some new and worthy 
resolution. Wecan never become too good, too 
wise nor too rich. Let us all try it this year, and if 
we reap no benefit from it, we can reap no injury. 








Appointments. 
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Br. E. C. Payne will preach in the Methodist Meeting- 
House at Cabot, Upper Branch, the 2d Sunday in Jan’y. 


The Editor will preach in Williston next Sabbath. 








Married. 


APRA APPAR RS PRR 


In Northfield, Jan, 4th, by Rev. E. 
mon Latham to Miss Eveline M. Fiske. 

In Benson, Dec. 15, by Rev. K. Haven, Mr. Danforth 
Brown, of Windsor, to Miss Harriet N. Austin, of B. 





Ballou, Mr. Al- 











et nnn ews 





In Whiting, Nov. 4th, Miss Luciana Baldwin, aged 28 
years—and, at the same place, Dec. 8th, Mr. Jesse I. 
Baldwin, aged 65 years. Thus has the social circle been 
suddenly invaded by death, and two of its happy mem- 








grandchildren upwards of 40 years of age, and great 
great grandchildren about 12 years of age. He re- 
tained his faculties till his death, except his sight, 


until a few days before his death, when attacked by 
fever, of which he died.—Fayelteville Observer. 


Texas.—No less than 1813 emigrants arrived at 
Galveston during the week ending 29th November, 
of whom about 1000 arrived on the 26th. Many of 
them were from Bremen. 


Hon. Rice Garland, of Louisiana, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress, and now a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that State, has been seriously implicated in 
a case of Forgery. The evidence of his guilt, as 
given in the New Orleans papers, is conclusive of 
his guilt. 


Senate instructing the President to open negociations 
with Spain for the purchase of Cuba. 


A late Ringlish paper says— Last week, a farmer 
at Miteham, Surrey, tried the effect of one of the 
diseased potatoes on a pig, which died soon after 
eating it. Hone BOUT Oi) WIR TSh 

The line of magnetic telegraph between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, will he completed by the 20th of 
January. 


Fire.—A terrible fire has occurred at Columbus, 
Ga. Loss supposed to be $150,000. 





The Hutchiason Family have been singing to large 
audiences in Liverpool and Manchester, Eng., and 
were, by the last advices, to sing in London. 





[t is said that Chief Justice Parker, of New 
Hampshire, has been invited by the authorities of 
Harvard University te accept of the appointment of 
the Dane Professorship of Law, made vacant by the 


recent decease of Judge Story. 





Guap or 1:7t.—Capt. Amos Pillsbury, recently the 
able and efficient Warden of the State Prison at 
Weathersfield, Conn., has been appointed Superin- 








tendent of the Penitentiary at Albany. 


A resolution has been introduced into the U. S.,| 


bers removed by the fatal disease, Typhus Fever; the 
honored father, and the youngest child, who had remain- 
ed at home to solace and comfort her parents in their 


which he lost a few years ago. He was able to walk | declining years—leaving the aged, faithful consort, and 


dear, affectionate mother to mourn in her lonely widow- 
hood their sudden departure. Children and grandchil- 
| dren, and brothers and sisters came in to mourn with her, 
|and te bow inthe depths of their souls to the will of 
| Him ‘* who wounds to heal, who kills to make alive.”’ 
|The deceased were both professors of the religion of 
| their master Jesus, and the father, from his youth up, 
| had studied the holy Scriptures which are able to make 
| us wise unte salvation. Long had he delighted to con- 
| template God’s universal and impartial love and grace to 
ja lost and sinful world through Jesus, the moral and 
| spiritual Redeemer of men.—And the last words, of a 
| religious character, which he uttered, were, ** The Lord 
|reigneth; Let the earth rejoice,’ which words were, 
| therefore, improved by the writer on the solomn occasion 
of his interment. We now commend the lonely widow, 
| first, to the care of ‘‘the God of the widow and the 
| fatherless,*? and, second, to the affectionate attention 
|of children and brothers and sisters, praying that these 
dispensations may be sanctified to them all for temporal 
and spiritual good. K. Haven. 

In Shoreham, Dec. 16th, Ebenezer Wheeler, aged 47 
years. The subject of this notice lingered for many 
months between the alternate prospects of life and death, 
new reviving, and anon, sinking stil lower till death 
kindly closed his mortal sufferings. Ona Post-Mortem 
examination, it was found that the fuactions of life were 
greatly impaired, one lobe of the liver having adhered to 
the stomach, and cansed an opening directly into the 
latter orgam. The other lobe had adhered te the side 
and was much ulcerated. One of the lights or lungs was 
much decayed, black, and entirely inanimate. The other 
was healthy, and vigerous. How appropraite the words 
of Watts— : 


: ‘Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone— 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so Jong. 
But he is gone, leaving a deeply affliéted consort, and 
faithful affectionate children to mourn ‘this departure in 
the meridian of life and usefulness. May they be re- 


signed to God ther Father, who has said, ‘* Leave thy 


fatherless children, 1 will preserve them alive, and let 
thy widows trust in me.”’ K. H. 


| 
| 
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R SALE.—‘ NEW SINGLE SLEIGH AND HAR- 
NESS, Wesms reasonable, Enquire at this office. 21 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 





Poetry. 





(From the Ohio Universalist.) 


Thoughts Suggested 
On attending divine service in a Universalist House 
Worship for the first time in my life, New 
ork, Feb. 1845. 

Father, I thank thee—that my wearied feet, 
Thro’ thy kind favor, and with reverence meet, 
Have pressed the threshold where thine honor dwell, 
And quaffed re ing draughts from thy pure well, 
Of thy salvation—which is opened wide, _ 
For sin’s bright cleansing in its sparkling tide. 
There may the tired soul and careworn spirt come, 
And taste the glad’ning streams that ceaseless flow 
From thy dwelling place, on all below. 


God: I adore thee—tho’ thy bounteous love 
Hath ever crowned me from Aner above. 
Yet doth my heart rejoice, exulting now 

In that permitted by thy grace to bow, 

Before thy footstool, low on bended knee, 

In mansion sacred, dedicated to Thee. 

Oh! happy hour! which my full yearning heart 
Hath long desired e’er from this mortal life 

Of fruitless toil, and opebning strife, 

Thy summons should have bade my sou! depart. 


Up rose that hoary saint, whose form had stood 
Full well the shock of time’s nating flood, 

A Watchman on the wall’sof Zion. He 

High raised the standard of true liberty, 

Mildly, yet energetically proclaimed 

The glorious gospel of soul-cheering peace, 

To hearts fast-thralled by sin’s cold withering chain, 
And pointed to the hand that could release 

From the dark house of bondage—where the night, 
Ali black with horror—should give place to light. 


How sweetly on my trembling spirit fell 
Those words, entrancing as with holy spell, 
All sense and thought, save, that [ only knew 
*T was God’s own word, refreshing as the dew. 


Oh! surely, inspiration’ sacred wand 

Must then have touched with fervent flow 

The lips of him, ordained, in truth to stand, 

A herald of the Savior’s name, 

For as he spoke—the while seemed shed, 

A hale round his reverend head, 

As now with hand upraised to Heaven above 
With eye enkindling in the light of Love, 
Majestically he stood unto mine eye, ; 
As though some bright winged Angel from on high, 
Bidding in Jesus’ name, all spirits come, 

And share the banquet of that ‘*Holy one.”’ 


Oh! *twas a hallowed joy, my inmost soul 

Felt —ah! how deeply felt—which mocked control, 
And upward gushed in sweet refreshing tears, 

From the still fountain’s depths, unchecked by fears. 


Heaven’s blessing on thy head—thou man of God! 
I murmured, as the homeward way I trod. 
Litchfield, Conn. M. C. W. 
I 


= 
Miscellany. - 


Getting Help. 


Girls are not scarce by any means, and yet you can 
scarcely find one, well qualified for the station, will- 
ing to go into the kitchen, and preside over the nice 

irs of that important place. From some cause 

or other, girls do not fancy ‘house work,” but pre- 
fer to work in the cotton factories, the clothing man- 
ufacturing establishments, the millinery shops, &c. 
The cause of this may be attributed to the fact, 

in many instances, that they are not shown that res- 
pect justly their due, or that they can earn more at 
those establishments ‘than in the kitchen. At all 
events, it is a very hard matter to find a good girl— 
one well qualified—who is willing to do house work, 
even at a fair price ; and itis quite as difficult to 
obtain the services of one of but little skill and little 
experience. Many who are very poor—who have 
scarcely clothes enough to keep them comfortable— 
we are sorry to say, are possessed of so much false 
pride, that they will not condescend todo house 
work—will not go out tv work—no, rather than do 
this, they will remain at home with their parents, 
and go half-clothed and half fed. We have a case 
of recent occurrence, illustrative of this fact. A 
gentleman of this village sent a young woman up the 
river some ten or fifteen miles, in quest of another 
one to take her situation in the family. She went 
from one house to another, where she was acquaint- 
ed, but the young women had left for Lowell. Un- 
wililing to return without finding the object of her 
search, she still continued to go from place to place, 
but.it was all to no pur . She entered, at last, a 
small house, (a log house, we think,) in which she 

















ter about 18. After the usual civilities, she 
said, addressing herself to the young woman: 

‘* Madam, | am in search of some young women 
Sones work: would you =e te 
me, if we can agree u terms?” 

* Wal, I don’t Pos What du you give a 
wr We goneral dollar, If 

We generally one dollar, a girl proves 
faithful, and does way Bee she can, we pay one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents, which is considered a good 
price for doing the work of a private family.” 

** Nothin extra, don’t think. Do you low your 
help tu sot at the table with you, sot in the par- 
ler, and go tu meetin’ all day Sunday ?” 

_ Sometimes we do. We have no objection to her 
sitting at the same table and in the parlor, nor to her 
attending church, when it is convenient and proper 
for her so to do.” 

«Wal, I oe I can’t accommodate you on them 
are terms. [’m no notion on bein’ a drudge for any 
one—no, [ wont du it! If you’ve a mint tu give me 
nine shillings a week, and let me sot in the parler, 
I'll go, and I wont withont, that’s the end on’t!”” 

$s , you had better go,” said the mother, call- 
ing her by name. ‘ You’ll want a cloak this winter, 
and [ can’t get it.” 

“I don’t care! Pll go naked afore [’ll go down 
thar to Augusta, and work ina kitchen, and be a 
drudge—that | will! [ wont du no such a thing—I 
wont! and that’s the end on’t!”” 

Work ina kitchen. Take a peep at this house. 
The parlor, the sitting room, the kitchen and the 
sleeping room are all one. There are two beds, two 
windows, and three chiars. ‘The inmates are poor- 
nf clad and poorly fed. They are poor, but none 
the worse for this. They are honest, and strive to 
obtain a good living; but they have been unfortu- 
mate, and are now destiute. This young woman 
who talks about not working in a kitchen, has not 
sufficient raiment to render her comfortable. ‘These 
are facts. Verily we may exclaim with another: 

**O, world! how apt the poor are to be proud.” 
—Maine Farmer. 





Remarxs.—Too many of the Vermont girls go to 
the factories. We fear that manufacturing (especi- 
ally of cotton) is destined ere long toa revulsion 
which will sweep away most if not all of the small 
factories: then housande of girls will be thrown out 
of this employment, and the wages of those who 
may still find work will probably be reduced. This 
may not come qpeedlip—-bet come sometime it will. 
What shall become of the multitude who will be 
thrown out of employment?—Will they be fit to go 
back to the kitchen and the dairy? ill they 
willing to do it, if they shall be able? Not if they 
esteem this labor degrading. And here is the source 
of much difficulty in the kitchen. Domestic labor 
is most erroneously looked upon by too many as less 
‘respectable than other labor: indeed any sort of la- 
bor is too often regarded unlady-like, and the acme 
of gentility isto be as nearly as possible like the 
lillies of the field— 


“ They teil not neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

Girls brought up under such notions are very often 
ruined, by indolence or fashionable dissipation, be- 
fore marriage—and then must have help in the kitch- 
en as a matter of absolute necessity ; or, if fortu- 
nately they have some little measrue of health and 
strength remaining, domestic labor is despised, and 
a real woman must be hired to de that, which a lady 
cannot condescend to do, without losing caste in the 
fashionable circle. 

So it is that the ranks of young bachelors are kept 
full by the real inconvenience and cost, if not the real 
terrors, of attaching at two of three women to one’s 
household if he shall marry one—lady! 

And can a smart, spruce young bachelor marry any 
body but a lady? He, too, may be in the train of 
the despot Fashion, and as much a devotee as any 
silly girl. 

But to return: the erroneous notions, inculeated 
by the ton, are reflected back upon the domestics. 
If the lady in the parlor shows, by word or deed, 
that the work of the kitchen is degrading, then says 
the hired girl it is degrading—and if she is a girl of 
spirit, two to one if she does not abondon that voca- 
tion for the school-house, the milliner’s shop, the 
tailor’s counter, or the factory. If the lady of the 
house considers it a mark of gentility to dress at the 
top of the fashion, and spend her nights in balls and 
routes, then the maid of the kitchen must dress 
and dissipate too: her pay will not allow it—and 
hence come complaints of short wages; in some 
cases come more questionable devices to raise money 
to be expended in dressing; or again comes the other 
recourse of quitting the kitchen for more profitable 
employment. 

© some extent this is all true, and examples may 





found a mother, six or seven children, and a daugh- 


be found in city and village. Wedo not say it is 


universal ; there are many ladies at the 
families who entertain juster notions of the dig- 

and the : duties of women: but it is enough that 
@ few are in the’ wrong. ‘That gives a taint to the 

le, and wide-spread is the idea the daugh- 
ters of the land, that to make butter cheese, wm 
card and to spin, to wash and to ivon, 0 sweep and 
to mop, to cook and to nurse, just as their good 
grand-mothers used to do, is al unfashionable—be. 
neath the dignity of smart, free and mde ent 
Yankee girls,—and that all who-are subjected to this 
sort of are objects of sincere pity at least. 
wonder, then, that girl-hunting is a difficult 
and ferplexing business, If matters shall go on thus, 
it will ere long become a serious question—What 
is to be done to secure labor in the dairy and the 
kitchen? 

The evil will work its own remedy in time.— 
‘Though domestic labor be universally ——- ne-+ 
cessity will be stern ; the work muss will be 
done. We know of no present remedy but toinfuse- 
juster notions ; to hold up all necessary labor as. 

norable ; to respect the laborer of every sort ; 
and to scout fashionable follies, borrowed from the 
social systems of foreign countries—whether it be 
the follies of «lress, which convert man and woman, 


F 


and milliners’ signs—or the graver errors of senti- 
ment, which make vice, dissipation, idleness and 
wealth respectable, at the expense of religion, vir- 
tue and honest industry. ‘I'he public sentiment will 
get back upon the right track, and those who labor 
in the kitchen, the field and the mechanic’s shop, wil} 
feel and respond to the truth of the old lines— 

“ Honor and shame from no condition rise: 

Act well your part—there all the honor lies:” 
—Vermont Watchman. 


—_— 
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J. A. SOMERBY, 
PERIODICAL AGENT, 
AND DEALER IN 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS AND STATIONERY, 
THIRD DOOR EAST OF TRE BRANCH BRIDGE, 
Montpelier, Vt, 
Magazines and other Periodicals furnished free of postage. 





Trae January number of the most popular Magazines will 
be received this day at — Periodical Office 
State st., 3d door east of the Branch bridge. Ladies and gentle- 
men an to procure Magazines free of Postage, ave invited 
to call. 

Thursday, Dec. 25. 4 


RAHAM’S, GODEY’S, COLUMBIAN, LADIES’, NA« 

tional, and Arthur’s Magazines—Pbiladelphia Saturday 
Courier, Saturday Post, New York Mirror, Brother Jonathan, 
Boston Notion, Weekly Bee, Illustrated London News, Wil- 
mer & Smiths European Times, and an almost endiess variety 
of other Magazines and Papers can be obtained by the year or 
single number at Somersy’s Periopicat Orrics—most of 
them free of Postage—in all cases half of the Postage — 
save 








NIVERSALIST ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
FOR 1846, for sale at the Universalist Watehman Of 
fice. The work is larger than bast year—answers every pur- 
of an almanac—gives a statistical acceunt of the whole 
nomination, and contains a mamber of dectrinal articles 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalst 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it. Price 
1g 1-2 cents single—$1,00 perdozen. All good orders fromm 
distance, promptly attended to. 


Universalist Books for sale at this Office. 









Paige’s Commentary. $1 00,Tales trom Life, 50 
Pro and Con of Univ’lism, 1 00/Life of Murray, 46 
Univeralist’s Guide, 1 OO/Exposition of Vatocsvalient, 50 
Baltour’s 2d Inquiry, 1 00/Christian Graces 38 
Rose of Sharon tor 1845, 200/Smith on Divine Gov’meat, 25 
Practical Hints, 75|Orthodoxy as it is, 50 
Austin’s Voice to Youth, 63/Christian Comforter, 50 
do do the Married, 63/Skinner’s Sermons, 50 
do onthe Attributes, 63/Happy Death Scenes, 50 
Ballou’s Select Sermons, 63|Skinner’s Prayer Book, 50 
do notes on the parables,50/Hours of Communion, 3% 
do onthe Atonemcnt, 46/Sacred Flora, 38 
do Lectures, 63/Language of Gems, 38 
Law of Kindness, ’ 
Streeters’ Hymns, (large and small.) 47 














THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 


BY ELI BALLOU. 


TeRrms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 per annum 
payable in advance or within three months, invariably. No 
subscription received for less than one year, except the mone 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued until all ar- 
rearages are paid, except at the discretion of the publisher. ° 
aa All Communications concerning the paper must be'ad> 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwarded 
by Mail must be post pain. 

(> Any person sending us six new subscribers and $9,00 
shall receive seven copies. Thosewho receive their paper 





stage or by carriers wiil be expected to pay for t 


formed after the image of their Maker, into tailors”” 
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